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TANGANYIKA’S FUTURE 


ROUNDNUTS haye put Tanganyika on 

the map, but the scheme at Kongwa is only 
one of many new plans contemplated for the 
development of this territory of 219,000,000 acres. 
The latest is rice. An expert Mission has just 
reported* and sees a great future in the reclamation 
of virgin swamp land for skilled mechanised rice 
growing, as well as in the simultaneous improve- 
ment of peasant rice cultivation. It proposes the 
establishment in Tanganyika of a central rice 
research station which would serve the needs of 
all East and Central African Colonies, with the 
aim of replacing the dwindling rice supplies from 
Asia and eventually establishing an African export 
trade. We hear, too, that the coal deposits in 
Southern Tanganyika are to be ‘ actively ’ investi- 
gated. The branch railway line built on behalf 
of the groundnuts project will be linked up with 
deposits of coal at Songea, near which there is also 
an unexplored iron-ore field, and there is talk of 
the large-scale production of cement in the same 
neighbourhood. Tanganyika’s potentialities are 
certainly exciting, but they have a difficult political 
counterpart. With the example of Kenya before 
them, Africans are fearful of white settlement. 
Yet, if enterprise of all sorts is to be attracted to 
Tanganyika the present arrangements—intro- 
duced as recently as 1947 whereby land may be 
leased to non-A fricans for no longer than 33 years, 
become impossible. Thirty-three years is too short 
a time for schemes to yield sufficiently attractive 
results under the difficult conditions of Africa, and 
even bodies like the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration have been loth to enter into commitments 
under so grave a restriction. The leases are there- 


* East African Rice Mission Report. H.M.S.O. 6s. 
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fore to be prolonged to 99 years. Every safeguard 
has been introduced to secure the African posi- 
tion—no land may be leased to non-A fricans with- 
out the consent of the Native Authorities and the 
Governor (in no circumstances may it be alien- 
ated) ; and no land required for African occupation 
in the forseeable future may be leased at all. There 
will be no question of repeating in Tanganyika 
the exclusive White Highlands policy of Kenya. 
In the end, if Africans want a higher standard of 
living and claim their place in the modern world, 
they will have to accept this type of sacrifice. But 
it will require great statesmanship and keen quali- 
ties of sympathy to make them appreciate this. 
And the pity is that it is a government of 
Europeans that makes the decision on their behalf. 


JAMAICA’S DECISION 


N December, Socialists throughout the 
Caribbean were looking anxiously towards 
Jamaica, where, for the second time under the new 
Constitution of 1944, a general election took p!ace. 
Except for Barbados, Jamaica has the most 
advanced constitution in the British West Indies, 
and its success or failure is regarded as a test of 
the speed at which full self-government may be 
attained. The first test—the election of Busta- 
mante in 1944—was hardly encouraging, for 
Bustamante has pursued no recognisable policy 
except one of a general hostility to socialism, and 
has throughout conducted himself and his party 
in a manner hardly consonant with the responsi- 
bility of his position as leader of the elected side 
of the Executive Council. His heyday is now 
mercifully over. Though his ‘ Labour’ Party has 
won 17 seats out of 32, it will no longer be enough 
to function on rhetoric. The People’s National 
Party has won 13 seats, and actually polled a 
majority of votes. Norman Manley, one of the 
two ablest politicians in the West Indies, will lead 
the Opposition : he will be a formidable opponent. 
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The P.N.P. programme, stressing particularly the 
increase of production, proposed state control of 
power and light, of the telephone system which 
the Bustamante Government handed over to pri- 
vate enterprise soon after taking office, and of 
broadcasting, which Bustamante proposes to hand 
_over to a private company in May. In addition, 
there were plans for the development of secondary 
industries, for housing, afforestation, soil-con- 
servation, road construction and irrigation, and 
for full support of West Indian federation. In 
opposition, the P.N.P. will gain valuable-experi- 
ence. It will also have learnt from its failure to 
capture the rural vote. With any luck, there will 
be a new election in Jamaica before the present 
House of Representatives has served its full term. 


MURDER IN SARAWAK 


HE murder of the Governor of Sarawak 
after a stay of 19 days in the Colony has 
again brought to the fore the question of the ces- 
sion of the territory in 1946. It is high time that 
this issue was finally settled. Stories of bribery 
and pressure are still extant, and it is unfortunate 
that approval of cession was obtained in the 
Council Negri only by use of the official vote. Last 
year leave was granted for an appeal to the Privy 


Council on the legal issue of whether or not it was: 


within the competence of the last Rajah to cede 
the territory. The ex-Rajah has now, in a letter 
to The Times, stated that the cession was under- 
taken on his initiative. The best place for dissi- 
dent members of the Brooke family to test the 
issue is in the courts, and the sooner this is done 
the better. It is particularly unfortunate that the 
murder should have occurred just when the terri- 
tory is making headway again after the Japanese 
occupation. The recently published Annual 
Report for 1948 shows heartening progress. Since 
1946, the administration has been greatly 
strengthened, with expansion in health, education, 
co-operative and labour administration. The most 
important work, so far amongst the Dyaks, but 
projected for the other communities, has been in 
the establishment of local authorities. There is 
great hope for Sarawak, particularly in the pre- 
sent policy of encouraging the more backward 
sections of the population. An enquiry or a legal 
decision on cession could remove the only issue 
which is still hindering advance. 


STEP FORWARD IN UGANDA 


ONSTITUTIONAL advances in the 


‘4 Colonies are usually to be welcomed—par- 
ticularly in East Africa where the outward forms 


of democracy are still so weak. The latest news 
comes from Uganda, where important changes are 
to be put before the Legislature in the Spring. 
The proposal is that the Legislative Council, pre- 
viously dominated by Officials, is now to be divided 
equally between Officials and Non-Officials. Of 
32 members 16 will be Unofficials, made up of 8 
Africans, 4 Europeans and 4 Asians. Less than 
five years ago the Legislative Council was a small 
body of only 10 members of whom no more than 
4 were Unofficials, and Africans were not repre- 
sented at all. The change was then made of bring- 
ing in four Africans who sat side by side with 
three Unofficial Europeans and three Asians. The 
African representatives were Chiefs and nomin- 
ated by the Governor—they did not, therefore, cut 
much ice with the younger educated element. In 
future the eight African representatives will be 
elected, two from each of the four Provinces of 
Uganda; exactly how they will be elected is not 
yet clear. Limited as this change is, it is a step 
in the right direction—but only a step. The 
troubles in Uganda will not be allayed by changes 
of this sort on the Legislative Council. They 
spring from very deep-rooted fears and misunder- 
standings, of which the pamphlet* we published 
last month by a Uganda African gives a disturb- 
ing insight. ‘To read this pamphlet is an impres- 
sive lesson in the real problems of colonial adminis-. 
tration in Africa to-day. 


HARD BARGAINING 


bes news that the Colonial Development 
Corporation had broken off negotiations for 
a 5m. dollar loan from the International Bank 
evoked conflicting emotions—according to the 
point of view. There are those who believe that 
colonial development is so important and our need 
of dollars so desperate that we should be prepared 
to compromise a little, even when arduous terms 
are imposed. Others have an inherent phobia 
against dollar investment in the Colonies, in the 
conviction that sooner or later it will lead to poli- 
tical interference. They rejoice that we were in 
a strong enough position to refuse to bow the knee 
to the demands of the Bank (among other things, 
the Bank asked for access to all the books of the 
Colonial Development Corporation and for fre- 
quent reports on the progress of schemes). But 
in fact, there is no need for any emotion at all in 
this affair. $5m. from the Bank would not have 
meant the thin edge of the wedge of American 
dollar imperialism in the British Empire. Com- 
pared with more than £500m. being spent on 


*Troubled Uganda. By E. M. K. Mulira. 1s. 3d. 


colonial development it is a fleabite. In any case 
the shortages of equipment, which so badly 
delayed progress a few years ago, are now being 
overcome, and in 1950 we are likely to reach the 
ceiling of permitted expenditure under our own 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act—without 
dollar assistance. ‘Technical help from America 
has so far also proved disappointing. Very much 


more could be done to raise economic standards 
in the Colonies if there were really large supplies 
of freely-given dollars to help in the basic plans 
for public services which are gradually being 
worked out in each territory. But that is some- 
thing quite different from the hard-bargaining- 
small-scale assistance which is all that experience 
entitles us to look for at the moment. 


The Heritage of Empire 


by Rita Hinden 


His month the Labour Party celebrates 
its fiftieth birthday. There will be many 
stocktaking speeches, but few—we feel safe in 
prophesying—will have much to say about the 
Empire. Yet it is just in this field that Labour 
has seen its most spectacular successes. The full 
significance of the achievement of independence 
in India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma may only 
be appreciated by the historians of the future, but 
we are all conscious, even to-day, that something 
very extraordinary has happened between the 
British and their former subjects in Asia. And 
the most extraordinary feature of the new order 
is not so much that four new independent nations 
have sprung into being, but that three of these 
have voluntarily chosen to remain within the Com- 
monwealth (no longer necessarily the British 
Commonwealth), and to continue to recognise the 
King as its head. 

But in spite of an achievement of this magni- 
tude, the Brxish Labour movement, as a whole, 
remains self-conscious—and a little tongue-tied— 
about imperial policy. Whatever has happened in 
Asia, there are still too many Colonies left else- 
where, and Socialists remain unsure what should 
be done about them. Self-government? Yes, of 
course. But can this be an immediately realistic 
policy in Colonies where no national consciousness 
or national movement yet exists, and where the 
ordinary institutions of an independent democracy 
have not yet had time to take root? And what of 
the Colonies—and there are many of them—where 
two or three races live side by side and have not 
yet found the path towards a common nation- 
hood? More difficult still, what of the many 
smaller territories with only a few hundred- 
thousand souls apiece, perhaps even less—can 
they ever be economically and administratively 
‘independent’? All these doubts rise up to be- 
devil the easy slogans of the anti-imperialist, and 
British Labour—for all its ignorance of colonial 
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affairs—is beginning to learn painfully that there 
is no simple answer to every question. 


Nevertheless, it remains uneasy. The uneasi- 
ness has its roots in the over-simplifications of the 
past. One of the earliest and most basic of 
Labour’s traditions is a belief in equal rights for 
all men. In this Labour inherited the idealism of 
the French Revolution, and of the British Liberals 
and Radicals of the early nineteenth century; the 
humanitarianism of the Slavery Abolitionists ; the 
fierce democracy of the Chartists, and the con- 
science of the Non-Conformists. It was anathema 
to British Socialists that native races should be 
dominated, oppressed and exploited. Their en- 
thusiasm could always be aroused by hot denuncia- 
tions of the evils of imperialism and by the battle- 
cry of ‘Freedom.’ They felt these things in- 
tensely, even though they knew little of the 
intricacies of the problem. 


Into this straightforward emotional approach 
there was later injected the stream of Marxist 
thought—interpreted, in British terms, by J. A. 
Hobson. According to this, imperialism was 
analysed in economic language as the last phase 
of a decadent capitalism; Colonies were acquired 
in order to bolster up the failing strength of the 
Capitalists and were then retained as a class- 
interest, if necessary by force. If the privileged 
classes were to be finally overthrown, their power 
had to be sapped in the Colonies as well as at home, 
so that the struggle against imperialism became 
an integral part of the general attack on the capi- 
talist system. Here, too, was an easy attitude to 
colonial problems—liquidate the Empire, free the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and half the battle 
towards Socialism would be won! 

These simple approaches to Empire policy have 
been both the strength and the weakness of the 
Labour movement. A Labour Government has 
been given the strength to act as courageously 
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as it did in Asia, and as determinedly as it has 
in advancing towards self-government elsewhere, 
because it believed, and has been urged on in its 
belief by its supporters, that imperialism is a bad 
thing, and that all men should, somehow or other, 
be given equal opportunities for self-expression. 
This belief has enabled it to forge ahead with an 
unprecedented programme of political, economic, 
educational and social progress in the Colonies. 
But the weakness has been that so Thany Socialists 
still hanker for outright liquidation of the Empire 
in spite of their growing appreciation of the diffi- 
culties. They still cannot reconcile their con- 
sciences to the existence of Colonies, and yearn for 
some dramatic act to end it all overnight. The 
colonial peoples, too, have expected ‘drama’ from 
a Labour Government. They long for some deus 
ex machina which will solve all their problems, and 
make them rich and strong and happy by a wave 
of the wand. When this does not happen and 
the actual benefits from even the most excellent 
programme come only in slow and painful doses, 
discontent surges up. Labour is seen as the Great 
Betrayer; the Champions of the Past become the 
Hypocrites of the present. It has, indeed, been a 
remarkable feature of these last years, that, in 
spite of a more dynamic and more progressive 
policy than ever before, Colonial unrest has been 
continual and widespread. It is not because a little 
has been done, but because (though of course this 


is not the whole reason) so much more was; 


naively, expected ! 


On the home front, Socialists have now had 
five years of reality after 45 years of dreams and 


ideals and propaganda. Their Labour Govern- 
ment has carried out all its promises; its sincerity 
has never really been called in question. Yet there 
is no Utopia in Britain, and the harsh lesson is 
being learnt that Utopias can never be given by 
any Government, they have to be won by the 
people through their own hard work. All that 
governments can do is to make the winning 
possible. In Britain, in spite of disappointment, 
people feel that the government is their own and 
has done its best to point the way. With colonial 
policy all this is different. The problems remain 
remote to people at home, and because they cannot 
understand, it is easy to condemn when things go 
wrong. And for the colonials, the Government 
still remains not their Government; it is the agent 
of an Imperial Power; its good faith can never 
be altogether accepted. 


For all these reasons, the makers of colonial — 


policy will always have a thankless task. Appre- 
ciation will only come to them when they sign 
themselves out of existence. All the painstaking 
work which will eventually make independence 
possible for the Colonies will only be understood 
when the Colony ceases to be a Colony and its new 
leaders show themselves capable of democratic 
self-government—it may even then be sullied by 
imputations of self-interest. 
misfortune for a Socialist Government to inherit 
an Empire. But there it is—an unsolicited heri- 
tage, and now our most arduous responsibility. 
All we can do is to discharge our obligations with 
speed and grace and care, knowing there will be 
no bouquets until the very end of the road, and 
perhaps not then. 


STRESS ON SUGAR 


By a Correspondent 


HE breakdown of the talks between the 
Ministry of Food and Commonwealth sugar- 
producers have brought to the fore again all the old 
allegations of British control of colonial trade in 
the domestic interests of Britain. Britain, as the 
chief buyer of sugar in the Commonwealth, has 
to try to accommodate all the sellers, and has, at 
the same time, to consider the home sugar industry 
—artificially stimulated, but now established—and 
United States pressure for freer trade practices 
which cannot be ignored, in view of the need for 
American economic assistance. The trouble is 
that all of these interests cannot be reconciled, and 


a choice must therefore be made between them. 

In the West Indies there is no disagreement as 
to what that choice ought to be. Sugar owners 
and trade unionists, usually divided by a gulf of 
bitter hostility, are united on this point. Australia 
and South Africa, they argue, have large internal 
markets for their sugar, and have other economic 
resources on which they can rely; the British 
sugar-beet industry is an expensive luxury which 
should not be protected; Cuban sugar has to be 
bought with dollars at a time when Britain is short 
of dollars and the West Indian Colonies are them- 
selves compelled to buy from Britain goods which 


It is, in a way, a | 
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they would prefer to buy from the United States, 
since British prices run up to 100 per cent. higher 
than American. 

Why then, they argue, cannot Britain guarantee 
that when the present long-term agreement ex- 
pires in 1952, she will buy, for ten years ahead, 
the whole exportable surplus of West Indian 
sugar, at a price which will enable the producers 


to expand their production? Mr. Strachey stated 


in the House of Commons on November 21 that 


in 1950 Britain, which buys for importing Com- 


monwealth countries, principally Canada, as well 


as herself, would be approximately 525,000 tons 
short of sugar from sterling sources, and that if 
- sugar were taken off the ration, over 700,000 tons 
would be needed. In these circumstances, is there 


any need to fear that in a few years’ time there 


will be too much sugar available, and that prices 


would then fall so low that a ten-year price guaran- 
tee cannot be given now? 

For the British consumer, this is a matter of, 
possibly, an extra penny or three-halfpence a 
week ; for the colonial producers, it is a matter of 
life and death. Mauritius is the largest individual 
exporter in the Colonies, and accounts for 28 per 
cent. of colonial sugar production. Sugar consti- 
tutes 96 per cent. in value of her total exports. 
The same position is found in the West Indies. 
In the Leeward Islands and British Guiana, an 
exhaustive enquiry into the industry has been made 
since the strikes of 1948. The Reports* of the 
Commissions of Enquiry cast a vivid light on a 
tragic situation. 


Dangerous Dependance on Export 

In 1947, sugar and its by-products accounted 
for nearly 63 per cent. in value of British Guiana’s 
exports. The comparable figure for the whole 
Presidency of St. Christopher and Nevis re 
1939 to 1947 was an average of 88 per cent., 
figure which would be higher, states the Hee 
if calculated for St. Kitts alone. In 1947, the 
figure for Antigua was 95 per cent., and the in- 
dustry occupied nearly half of the working popu- 
lation. These figures would not be disturbing if 
production for export were a minor factor in West 
Indian economy ; but this economy is as distorted 
as that of Great Britain, owing to the paradox 
that these agricultural populations are compelled, 
by concentration on their cash-crop,, to import 
nearly all their food. All three Reports, therefore, 


* Report of a Commnusston of Inquiry into the Sugar 
Industry of British Guiana. Colonial No. 249. H.M.S.O. 
1949. The Organisation of the Sugar Industry of Antiqua, 
1949. Crown Agents for the Colonies. The Organtsa- 
tion of the Sugar Industry of St. Christopher, 1949. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


naturally recommend that more land should be 
made available for production of food for local 
consumption, and that full assistance should be 
given to the growers. 


A more diversified economy is obviously desir- 
able, and this will be possible in British Guiana 
when its timber, cattle and mineral resources are 
more fully exploited. But there is less hope in 
the Leewards. In Antigua, pineapples have been 
tried, and suffered from disease, and for various 
reasons mangoes, dates, grapes, tomatoes, sisal 
and coconuts have been abandoned. The Com- 
mission suggests a renewed attempt with onions, 
cotton and livestock, and suggests that Colonial 
Development Corporation funds might be called 
in to help with secondary industries like pottery 
and brick and tile-making. In St. Kitts, experi- 
ments in commercial production have been made 
in cocoa, rubber, tobacco and citrus, but have not 
succeeded. Sugar, states the Report, must remain 
the island’s principal crop, though more attention 
must be given to provision crops. In British 
Guiana, the first essential is to drain off the sugar 
estates the large number of old and infirm people 
who are no longer performing any effective pro- 
ductive tasks, but continue to live where they have 
always lived, generally in the old-style barrack- 
ranges which used to be such a shocking feature 
of the employment of all workers on the sugar 
estates. When this has been done, there will still 
be need for alternative occupations—the Commis- 
sion was so disturbed at estimates of population 
increases in the next ten years that it suggests 
that no immigrants should be brought in from 
the islands, as proposed in the Evans Report on 
British Honduras and British Guiana, until the 
population has been absorbed into productive work. 


The other main problem in the industry is the 
part-time nature of employment. This is seasonal, 
with emphasis on the cropping period, but even 
those who work all the year round do not put in 
a full week’s work. The Reports accept the posi- 
tion in which workers spend some time on culti- 
vating their own plots and tending their own 
animals, and indeed suggest that more opportuni- 
ties should be made available to them to improve 
their holdings and market their produce. Even 
with this alternative source of income, the 
standard of living of the workers is wretchedly 
low, and the standard of  efficiency—though 
3ritish Guiana achieves a good yield per acre—is 
not high. In Guiana, the Commission commented 
on the employment of women for cleaning and 
banking the irrigation canals, and had to-recom- 
mend the introduction of machinery for this pur- 

(Continucd on page 12) 
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oi file Colombo Conference marked the importance of 
South-East Asia in the struggle for peace, and the 
importance in that struggle of the Commonwealth, whose 
share gf world trade actually rose to 28.4 per cent. in 
the ten years since 1938. The three main problems con- 
cern Communist China, now recognised by Britain, the 
future of Japan, and the position of Britain vis-a-vis 
Western Europe and the dollar; but the real problem 
is to find an ideology for non-Soviet Asia, under which 
its expanding peoples may work harmoniously to feed 
themselves, and restore stability on a higher level of 
living. The Commonwealth contribution may be modi- 
fied by the arrival of Conservative Governments to power 
in the two Pacific Dominions; meanwhile, the piecemeal 
struggle continues against anarchy, with the murder of 
the Governor of Sarawak, a melancholy illustration of 
the long knives waiting, if the ploughs and needles of 
the technicians are not given time to work. Across the 
Bay, 16 police were killed in Malaya in early December, 
and three British soldiers in an ambush just before 
Christmas, while last month a grenade was thrown into 


a canteen in Penang. This year the Government are. 


enrolling the entire civilian population in an all-out effort, 
and, significant fact, Chinese are joining security forces. 
Meanwhile, the problem of the 400,000 Chinese squatters 
is not yet solved, but slow resettlement progress is being 
made in the States, as in Johore, where 2,000 families 
are being established on 30,000 acres, and in Perak, where 
the Academy of Peace and Tranquillity will receive 
Communist sympathisers. On the wider scale, $55m. are 
going to social services; while, in Singapore, Progressive 
and Labour candidates adopted symbols for illiterate 
voters. (The solitary Independent chose a pair of 
spectacles.) Indonesia’s first President is Dr. Soekarno, 
with Mr. Hatta, Prime Minister, and 10 Republicans 
and six Federationists in his first Cabinet. .They face 
the usual Communist parties, Trotskyist and Stalinist, 
and fanatical Moslems; and their debt is 6,200m. guldern 
(£579m.). Nearer China, the Burmese Government was 
snubbed by Peking in December, while Indo-China 
vanished from the map on December 30, when the 
Emperor Bao-Dai set up a Viet Nam divided into three 
Provinces, with the French still in control of the Army, 
but Paris recognising that ‘the era of Protectorates in 
Asia is over’ (Le Monde). By the Chinese frontier, two 
American generals have been inspecting’ areas where 
retreating Nationalists have been disarmed. In Hong 
Kong labour unrest has developed among the tramways 
and other public utilities. With the influx of refugees, 
the cost of living has soared, rents in particular rising 
to fantastic heights, and the split between Communists 
and Kuomintang in the trade unions still persists. 


* 


g [XN Africa, the tension is less actual, although there too 

world tides are seeping in. An intelligence officer of 
the Nigerian Government, while giving evidence at the 
Enugu inquiry, has alleged the existence of dynamite 
plots in Eastern Nigeria. In Kenya, there have been no 
fewer than 30 attacks on European picnickers in the last 
year in the Ngong Hills near Nairobi. In Morocco, 
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the French are trying to prevent all-Moroccan trade 
unions. An alarmist report from Belgian sources sug- 
gests Russian infiltration of the Congo, where there have 
been 15 thefts of dynamite in the Katanga since August, 
and where (it is said) 57 Africans have returned from 
two years’ terrorist training in Moscow, with instructions 
to work among former witch-doctors. On the other han 
reports from Ethiopia to the Hast African Standar 
suggest that stories of grossly inflated staffs at the 
Russian Embassy and hospital in Addis Ababa are 
exaggerated, and indeed that the whole medical staff 
was recently repatriated, through the defection of a nurse 
to the side of democracy and the West. Frayed nerves 
are also shown by the conflicting reports of Dr. Azikiwe. 
Instead of going to Prague, he actually attended a Moral 
Rearmament Conference in Switzerland, earning a sharp 
rebuke from the Foreign Editor of the Daily Worker. 
He has now gone to Washington and the United Natians, 
having been excluded, en route, from the Gold Coast, 
where he had intended to lecture on ‘The Penalties of 
Leadership.’ 
x 


Wiest of the longer scale? The upholders of the 
Middle Course also have news to encourage them. 
In West Africa, the Coussey Report has been accepted 
by the Legislative Council in the Gold Coast, but not by 
Kwame Nkrumah, whose Convention People’s Party is 
demanding Dominion status. A partial strike and boy- 
cott of British goods led to the declaration of a state 
of emergency on January 12, with curfew and street- 
disturbances in Kumasi and Accra, where two policemen 
were stabbed. In Nigeria, a general conference of 50 
African unofficials and three European officials is now 
considering a general draft for reform of the Nigerian 
Constitution. A Dutch observer, recently in Africa, has 
suggested that Home Rule there means secession, 

secession means an end of Western culture and values. 
But this seems unduly pessimistic. In East Africa, a 
judicious compromise gives the efficient European farmer 
in Tanganyika a lease of 99 years against a previous 33, 
in land which may amount to 890,000 acres. Native 
Authorities are to be consulted in all cases, as of right, 
and the Government reserves the right to recover the 
land if needed at any time. In Central Africa, the 
Federation proposals have been rejected, to the dis- 
appointment of dreamers in Salisbury of an immigration 
of 10m. Europeans in the next ten years. (Mr. Welensky 
envisages only 100,000 for N. Rhodesia). In England, 
the British Council are taking over special hotels 
for Colonial students, at a cost of £515,000 in 1950, 
mainly from the Development and Welfare Fund. 
Encouraging reports also come of the new overseas 
Colleges and embryonic universitics. Achimota in the 
Gold Coast will get £1m. from the Cocoa Marketing 
Board for an Agricultural Faculty; in East Africa, 
Makerere is to have the benefit of the sympathetic mind 
of Audrey Richards as Director of the Institute of 
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Social Studies; plans go forward for a University of 
Rhodesia. en one considers the influence of many 
of the universities in the Union of South Africa, where, 
for example, the students are subscribing for Bantu 
medical scholarships withheld by the Afrikaner Govern- 
ment, this news is wholly good. Other news of educa- 
tion is the visit to West Africa of Dr. Jeffrey, of the 
London Institute of Education, who will lay plans for a 
Schools Examination Council, based on local conditions. 
The 10-year plan for the Sudan foreshadows 356 elemen- 
tary boys’ schools by 1956, 211 for girls, and a correspond- 
ing development of trained masters and mistresses. In 
industry, the country now has 800 establishments using 
machinery, there are 21 Unions, and six major Labour 
Laws have been passed in the last four years. For the 
million blind of Africa, the new British Empire Society 
for the Blind has been formed under John Wilson, him- 
self blind, the young author of the brilliant report Blind- 
ness in British African and Middle East Territories, 
published in 1948. The Society starts with £10,000 from 
the National Institute for the Blind, and the Secretary 
of State has appealed to Colonial Governments to con- 
tribute to its funds. 
* 


N the field of material development, the Colonial 

Development Corporation has refused to accept a loan 
of $5m. from the International Bank (to be spent on trac- 
tors) because of an objection to control through the inspec- 
tion of accounts, etc. Although international loans have 
been recently rejected by Egypt and the Congo, there 
has been some heart-burning over this decision. Another 
hitch occurred in the East African region, where Kenya 
Unofficials refused to pass a bill guaranteeing a joint 
loan of £23m. for railways, mainly in Uganda and 
especially Tanganyika. On the other hand, £104,000 is 
to be spent on three deep boreholes, to try to tap artesian 
waters in the Lake Chad depression in Northern Nigeria. 
In the Gold Coast, the Government is pushing ahead 
with tractor trials, food storage, and a cement factory, 
while five engineers have just left to survey the power 
resources of the Volta River. For its part, Sierra Leone 
will raise a loan of £5m., to be spent on the deep-water 
quay at Freetown, transport including the railway and 
the civil airport at Lungi, and electric power in the Guma 
Valley. In East Africa, again, a report recommends 
development of peasant rice farming in the swamplands 
and river-valleys, especially the dambos of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The Buganda Government have bought a 
cotton-ginnery for African training, and the Electricity 
Board are to make cement near Tororo. Even in the 
_ burnt Gaban plain in Somaliland, there are schemes for 
date plantations, and an expert is making a 7,000-mile 
journey there by jeep. For Africa as a whole, a con- 
ference at Jos considered the problems of land tenure, 
and the new developments of machine agriculture among 
peasant societies, and in Paris a conference of experts 


from Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia recommended the establishment 
of a ‘Committee of Technical Co-operation in Africa 
south of the Sahara,’ with a permanent secretariat in 
London to co-ordinate information on disease, soil erosion 
and pests. 


* 


NE would like to note events in thé islands like the 

completion of the promising fishing research survey 
in the Seychelles. But we must pass to the most impor- 
tant islands under the British flag. In the West Indies, 
devaluation has had a serious effect on import prices. 
In Honduras, there was at first no devaluation, but a 
collapse of the U.S. market for chicle and mahogany, 
caused the Colony to issue a cry for help from the 
C.D.C. Devaluation of its dollar in the New Year, 
which was sanctioned despite the unofficial majority in 
the legislature by use of the Governor’s powers, was 
followed by a protest demonstration in Belize of 20,000 
people carrying lighted torches and singing ‘God Bless 
America.’ The Colonial Office later announced the setting 
aside of a gift of £62,500 from United Kingdom funds 
to help overcome the dislocation caused by devaluation, 
and the immediate release of £250,000 from Colonial . 
Development and Welfare funds to enable work to be 
started immediately on a road to link the port of Stann 
Creek with the west and the Belize-Cayo road. Several 
hundred people in the Virgin Island of Tortola also 
demonstrated for union with the neighbouring Americans. 
Meanwhile, Transcanada Airlines have been extended to 
Barbados. The main economic concern is, however, 
sugar. Here the London Conference has unfortunately 
broken up, and the West Indian delegates have returned 
to consult their Governments. The Ministry of Food 
had offered a five-year contract from 1953 at prices to 
be negotiated annually, while continuing till 1953, to buy 
the whole exportable surplus of the Commonwealth. The 
West Indians objected to the continuance of purchases 
(much reduced) from Cuba, which maintain Britain’s 
position in negotiating a new International Sugar Agree- 
ment, and to the suggestion that Commonwealth pro- 
ducers should not at present expand their surplus beyond 
2,350,000 tons, which would have the effect of restricting 
total West Indian production to 900,000 tons instead of 
1,100,000 tons as requested. In Jamaica, Alexander 
Bustamante was returned by the country vote in Decem- 
ber with a majority greatly reduced. In January, the 
underwriters of Jamaica’s 34 per cent. Stock 1968-73 
offered £2,550,000 worth of stock to the public, but only 
10 per cent. of it was taken up. Already work has 
started on a citrus factory, which will manufacture wel- 
fare juices. A recent survey in the island shows 19 
consumer co-operatives, 56 buying clubs, 241 thrift clubs, 
47 egg co-operatives, 14 tomato associations, 34 credit 
unions, and 15 credit unionettes. In Trinidad, a box- 
making plant is going up at Arima. In the social field, 
the first juvenile court has just sat in Kingston, while a 
Jamaican football team is to go to the exposition tourna- 
ment in Haiti. 154 
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OUR DEBT TO MALTA 


N the account’ of the controversial issues between the 

Maltese Government and the Colonial Office, there are 
no villains or heroes. Britain has been generous to Malta 
since the end of the war; £3lm. for war damage and 
reconstruction; £lm. from the Colonial and Welfare 
Fund; £125,000 for the University; £1,650,000 for food 
subsidies over the years 1946-1949. Nor is it reasonable 
to expect the Admiralty to continue the employment in 
the Malta Dockyard of workers who are redundant. But 
the recital of help now given can be of little comfort 
to the Maltese people, when as a Crown Colony, no effort 
was made to deal with their social problems; and, on 
top of years of neglect, came the war with the wholesale 
destruction of housing and public utilities, food shortages 
and the inevitable black market. 


The attainment of political freedom without economic 
security is\a hollow victory. Malta has had self-govern- 
ment since 1947, but economic security remains a dream. 
Her economic and social problems drove the Malta 
Government to seek aid from this country last year. 
On many grounds we were acting reasonably when we 
refused to continue the food subsidies or to withdraw the 
notices of dismissal of 1,200 dockyard workers, and the 
Maltese Cabinet were most unwise in issuing an ultima- 
tum declaring their intention of holding a_ national 
referendum on whether Malta should be offered to the 
United States as a naval base in return for Marshall 
aid. The Prime Minister, Dr. Boffa, withdrew the ulti- 
matum when the British Government refused to continue 
the discussions under such a threat. Mr. Mintoff, the 
Minister of Reconstruction, opposed the withdrawal and 
with the Commissioner-General for Malta in London, 
resigned, causing a regrettable split in the Maltese 
Labour Party. On top of this imbroglio the Maltese 
Ministers had failed to take the elementary steps of pre- 
senting a detailed memorandum on the financial and 
economic conditions in Malta when requesting further 
aid from the Colonial Office. The British showed all 
the commonsense, the Maltese all the political maladroit- 
ness. And the British can continue to point to their 
generosity since 1945, and to the fact that Malta is now, 
after all, at her own request, self-governing. But we 
cannot really rid ourselves of the responsibility of the 
years of neglect; Malta must surely be helped. 


The main problem, as in so many Colonies, is over- 
population, which can only be dealt with by a series of 
measures applied with energy and co-operation within 
the Commonwealth. Family limitation is essential as 
the success of any programme will be largely negatived 
if the population continues to increase at its present rate— 
but such a policy rests with the Maltese people. Emigra- 
tion is already scheduled, and there are 50,000 Maltese 
on a waiting list. Lack of shipping and housing accom- 
modation in Australia are the main difficulties, but surely 
priority should be urged on behalf of Malta? Another 
possibility is work in North Africa, where in the mean- 
time 1,300 Germans are being engaged for Cyrenaica 
on generous terms. The development of small industries 
is urgently necessary, but here, rightly or wrongly, the 
Maltese Labour Party insists that our purchase tax has 
ruined their lace-making industry; that their shoes of 
the utility type are liable to purchase tax which English 
shoes of the same type escape; and that we will give 
no assurance that it a carpet industry is started there 
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will be a market in this country. Sympathetic considera- 
tion is obviously needed from the Board of Trade. 


The White Paper on Malta stresses, once again, that 
the attainment of self-government can be as bitter as 
Dead Sea fruit when economic conditions frustrate pro- 
gressive policy. 


TOGOLAND PANTOMIME 


The Followinw account of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council’s visiting mission to Togoland was 
published in “ West Africa” on December 31, 1949. 


‘There were four of them, an Iraqi Chairman, an 
American, a Mexican and a Belgian. They had most 
impressive qualifications on paper, but, as far as one 
could see their UNO secretarial team of six was better 
informed and certainly much more energetic. Add three 
or four senior Government officials, and you have the 
cast of Togoland’s Christmas Pantomime. 


The stage props were lavish, some would say fantastic. 
There were fifteen or more cars and lorries including a 
specially designed truck to house refrigerators as well 
as a generator for portable electric lighting. A European 
staff-sergeant was in charge of catering, and the cooks, 
stewards, messengers and washmen made up a supporting 
cast of sixty-seven. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the notorious Togoland 
roads, normally like rippled washboards, were smoothed 
down in time for the grand trek. Some old rest-houses 
were renovated, refurnished, and given a coat of paint. 
Elsewhere special accommodation was put up, with 
highly-polished floors, while a handsome supply of furni- 
ture, carpets and even a striking clock went the rounds 
from one performance to the next. For their few hours’ 
work in Accra, top priority was given to the completion 
of some new Government offices, which will now have 
the permanent luxury of elaborate plumbing. 


Did they find this unrealistic paraphernalia of comfort 
a handicap to serious study? There is little evidence that 
either collectively or individually they wanted to see any- 
thing beyond the officially laid-on programme, and even 
if they did it is doubtful whether the streamlined adminis- 
trative arrangements were flexible enough. . . 


But the question remains, how much did they really 
get to know about the people and their problems? How 
much could they get to know in ten days? .. . According 
to their Press release they inspected schools, hospitals, 
missions, prisons and farms, met many officials, hundreds 
of chiefs and notables, and thousands of indigenous in- 
habitants, and discussed with them their problems. They 
certainly found it thirsty work, and the original generous 
supply of assorted drinks had to be hastily reinforced 
by 288 bottles of beer. . . 


But did they really mane the best use of their time 
out here? One would have thought they would have 
insisted on seeing the country as it is, not as the Govern- 
ment would like it to appear; that they would have gone 
off the beaten track, and demanded to be left alone with 
the minimum of official fuss and bother. Any European 
knows how difficult it is to study the normal life of a 
village without upsetting it by his’ very presence. When 
this United Nations’ circus arrived everything stopped 
for miles around and every pressure group converged 
on them. . .’ 


India’s Constitution 


ONSTITUTION-MAKERS in the Colonies will find 
much in the new Indian constitution that is relevant 
to their own problems. India had to bring into one system 
of government nine provinces (two of them truncated by 
division with Pakistan) and six hundred Princes’ States 
of varying degrees of power and size. During the last 
two and a half years, the map of India has been gradually 
redrawn, by a series of States’ mergers and accessions 
without parallel in history. And for three years an 
elected Constituent Assembly has been working on the 
new Constitution, which came into force on January 26. 
India is now a Republic within the British Common- 
wealth, with an elected President and an elected Parlia- 
ment at the head of a federation of units all now to be 
known as ‘ States,’ the whole to be known as the Indian 
Union. The central government will function on a cabinet 
system, and in each State there will be an elected legis- 
lature and a cabinet to deal with those matters which fall 
within the scope of State legislation. The people of 
India, millions of them still illiterate, will vote directly 
for both State and central legisatures, on a uniform 
franchise of universal suffrage. : 

The two most complex problems that had to be decided 
concerned the franchise and the division of powers as 
between the centre and the constituent parts of the 
federation. The Indian National Congress had always 
been opposed to the ‘two-nation’ theory put forward 
by the Muslim League in 1940, and denied that a religious 
community within the total population constituted, or 
should constitute, a separate nation on its own. The 
Congress opposed the system of separate electorates 
introduced by the British for the Muslims in 1909 and 
subsequently extended to Sikhs, Indian Christians, and 
many others. It argued that voters should cast their 
vote for political reasons, and that division according 
to community prevented the consolidation of the popula- 
tion and the growth of political parties on national lines. 
The Constituent Assembly has now abolished separate 
electorates, with full support from the representatives 
of the Muslim and Indian Christian minorities. It has, 
however, agreed that for a period of ten years the 
Scheduled Castes (Untouchables) will have a percentage 
of seats reserved for them in all legislatures, though 
they will not have a separate electorate. It is hoped 
that within ten years this class will have achieved 
sufficient social and political status to require no special 
protection. Meanwhile, the practice of untouchability is 
forbidden by law. The other unifying measure is the 
adoption of Hindi as the official language of the Union, 
though no overriding decision has yet been taken on 
script, and English will remain as a matter of conveni- 
ence for some time to come. f 

The working out of these provisions should provide 
a useful guide to other territories where populations are 
divided by religion, race and language. East and Central 
Africa have, at present, separate systems of representa- 
tion for Europeans, Africans and Asians. These can 
crystallise into permanent constitutional and_ political 
divisions if no serious effort is made to integrate these 
multi-racial societies, and they can in the long run be 
justified only by the kind of argument used to justify 
the creation of Pakistan. When power was transferred 
by Britain, India had a well-developed national move- 
ment in which efforts had long been made to overcome 
communal divisions. At present, no such organisations 
exist in East and Central Africa, while in Malaya the 
attempt to build one is still embryonic. India intends 


to bring constitutional machinery to her aid in welding 
her population together. Her experience will be well 
worth watching. 

The second big issue of federation is not wholly 
divorced from the first. The claim to separate nation- 
hood was made by the Muslim League, not only because 
the Muslims were in a minority in nearly every Province, 
but also because the Muslim-dominated Provinces were 
in a permanent minority at the centre. The composition 
of the central legislature was therefore a crucial issue, 
as it is at present in Nigeria and was three years ago in 
East Africa. India has adopted the straight method of 
representation on a population basis. 

The federation is to be a strong one. Legislative 
powers are divided into three lists. Over 90 subjects, 
including defence, external affairs, communications and 
price control, will be reserved to the central Parliament. 
The States will control justice, education, agriculture, 
health, etc. The third list gives those subjects on which 
both States and Centre may legislate,-with overriding 
powers lying with the Centre. This includes criminal 
law, trade unions, marriage, and labour welfare. Any 
subject not mentioned in any of the three lists will be 
the responsibility of the Centre, as in Canada, and in 
contrast to the United States. These provisions will be 
of particular interest to the West Indies. 

This Constitution will be subject to severe strain. 
Sectional interests—communal, provincial, and social— 
militate against the very strong machine which has been 
created with the intention of curbing and unifying them. 
Their success or failure will depend on the flexibility 
of the machine itself, but even more on the progress 
made in solving India’s frightening problems of poverty 
and economic development. India has chosen mass 
democracy and national unity. The non-self-governing 
Colonies, with the same goal before them, will watch 
to see what they can learn from India’s experience. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The following is a letter received from official 
sources in the Sudan:— 


‘I was rather surprised at the somewhat critical 
reference on page 7 of the December number of Venture 
to our effort at ‘nationalisation,’ and at the suggestion 
that the Sudan Government was going to run the Gezira 
Scheme in future on ‘a purely bureaucratic set up.’ 

‘ This is not the case : we intend to set up a public Board 
on the analogy of those recently set up in the United 
Kingdom, e.g. the Coal Board, Transport Authority, etc. 
This Board will take over the work previously done by 
the British concession companies, it will be endowed by 
the Government with capital on which it will have to 
pay interest: the Board will be a corporate body and 
will be responsible through the Finance Minister to the 
Executive Council and Legislative Assembly. The Board 
will inherit the Syndicate’s share of profits but will be 
compelled to use part of it for special social services 
for the tenants who will continue to draw 40 per cent. 
of the cotton profits, plus a free grain crop more than 
adequate for a family’s needs, a fodder crop and a small 
vegetable garden. 

“These proposals are at present being considered by a 
purely Sudanese select committee of our Assembly, and 
we expect their report by February 15, 1950. There is 
reason to think that the committee and the Assembly will 
accept the proposals put forward by the administration 
without much alteration.’ 
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Books 


Caribbean Quarterly, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2 


Extra-Mural Department, University College of the 
West Indies. (Annual postal subscription, 5s.) 


Education for Citizenship 


By Dr. K. A. Busia, (Bureau of Current Affairs, 
London, and Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University College of the Gold Coast. 7d.) 


As Venturer pointed out in the January number of 
Venture (p. 6), nationalism in many Colonies is still a 
largely negative movement: there is no parallel to the 
nineteenth-century European movements in which great 
inspiration was derived from the cultural heritage of 
the subject people. In the Colonies, national, as opposed 
to communal, cultures are now being developed, and one 
very important instrument in this development is the 
extra-mural work being undertaken by the new colonial 
universities. The West Indies Extra-Mural Department 
already has tutors at work; the Gold Coast Department is 
now in full swing; in Nigeria, Mr. Robert Gardiner began 
work at Ibadan in September; in Malaya, the People’s 
Educational Association is established as a voluntary 
movement with active help from some members of the 
University staff. The West Indian tutors are engaged 
not only in teaching in the separate Colonies, but also in 
forging links between the different territories. The most 
important link, next to interchange of personnel and 
ideas, is likely to be the excellent journal Caribbean 
Quarterly. Its first two numbers contain articles on 
aboriginal remains in the Caribbean, on historical sub- 
jects such as Toussaint and slavery, and on social and 
scientific subjects, as well as literary contributions. The 
Quarterly should do for the West Indies what Africana 
is doing for West Africa. Overseas subscribers may 
obtain it from the Resident Tutor in Trinidad, A. G. 
Pearse, Gordon Street, St. Joseph, Trinidad. In a 
different category is Education for Citizenship, by Dr. 
K. A. Busia, the first of a series of discussion pamphlets 
for use in classes under the general heading West African 
Affairs. Dr. Busia’s pamphlet is a good start. It is to 
be followed by others on Public Opinion and Govern- 
ment, New Industries, Law and the People, Outlook for 
Adult Education and Problems of the Press. 


Mass Education Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1 


Mass Education Clearing House, Colonial Depart- 
ment, University of London Institute of Education, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. Quarterly. 


Mass Education, interpreted in its modern sense of 
community development as opposed to mere literacy, 1s 


advancing all over Africa. The Mass Education Bulletin. 


now makes available in all areas the lessons learnt by 
experience on the different schemes. It is at present 
issued free, and is intended for ‘anyone who wants to 
know how to set out on work of this kind.’ The first 
number gives accounts of diverse experiments, ranging 
from the Udi scheme in Nigeria, where initiative came 
from the people themselves, to the very different work 
in Uganda in which propaganda teams are used to stimu- 
late interest and the problem is to. make it permanent. 
Sierra Leone used a Women’s Secret Society, the Bundu, 
to train the women in midwifery and domestic science. 
The Bulletin’s most instructive account is that of the 


Ajeluk experiment in Uganda, wheré a private donation 
was used to start rural reconstruction. Excellent work 
was done, and then in 1948 the scheme was taken over 
by the Social Welfare Department, which found that ‘the 
people refused to do anything unless they were paid for 
it. They even demanded cash wages for building their 
own houses and for building kraals for their cattle.’ The 
Government has accordingly withdrawn all financial 
assistance. Such lessons as this need to be studied every- 
where, and the Bulletin now makes this possible. 


Political Questions of Malaya 
By G. L. Peet. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d.) 


Agricultural Questions of Malaya 
By E. H. G. Dobby. (Cambridge University Press. 
ls. 6d.) 


Here is a wealth of objective material on the Malayan 
Union. The two pamphlets are the first of a series. 
Political Questions of Malaya, by the Editor of the 
Straits Temes, sets out to answer 23 questions and how 
few people in this country could answer them in spite 
of the fact that Malaya is our best dollar earner and has 
been a centre of violence since June, 1948. Briefly and 
interestingly, the pre-war political background is 
sketched, the development of the post-war political 
parties and their programmes. A significant section out- 
lines the present constitution of the Federation, which 
now provides for 66 unofficial members and 15 official 
members of the Legislative Council; though the over- 
whelming majority of the Council is unofficial, all the 
unofficials are nominated and the Malay members have a 
majority of one over all other unofficial members. As 
the Legislative meets only once a month and the unofficial 
members in no way constitute a democratic opposition, 
the British administration carries on in very much the 
same way as before the war, the people of Malaya do 
not feel that there have been any democratic changes. 


_ The United Malay Nationalist Organisation (U.M.N.O.) 
is considered by the author as the most hopeful instru- 
ment for political reform since it advocates the creation 
of a Malayan nationality, elections for the Federal and 
State legislatures and a cabinet form of government in 
the Federation. The constitution of Singapore is also 
given with its first instalment of democracy of six elected 
members. 


Agricultural Questions of Malaya is also written 
admirably and raises a number of problems concerning 
subsistence and commercial farming. The author 
examines the possibilities of growing new crops such as 
cacao, the extension of rice cultivation and the growing 
of trees for wood pulp—against the background of the 
export of rice and the competition of similar products 
in South-East Asia. We have speculated on the future 
of rural co-operatives in Malaya and how far they could 
contribute to a solution of the problems of peasant 
economy, but here the rural co-operative society is 
described as a ‘ secondary aid’ and ‘ palliative.’ The lack 
of commercial sense of the Malays and consequently 
the role of the Chinese as traders and middlemen have 
complicated the search for a solution of Malayan agri- 
cultural production and marketing by racial conflict. 
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Parliament 


_ Bechuanaland Railway. Mr. Parker asked whether 
in view of the fact that the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment proposed to sell the sections of railways from Vry- 
berg to Ramathlabama and from Ramathlabama_ to 
Palapye, respectively, the consent of His Majesty’s 
Government had been asked and given for either trans- 
actions. Mr. Noel-Baker said that he had had no official 
intimation about the sale of any sections of the Rhodesia 
railway; he had seen a press report that the Southern 
Rhodesian Government was prepared to consider selling 
to the Union government the section of the railway from 
Vryberg to Ramathlabama, which lay in Union territory. 
He had not seen any reports of a proposal to sell the 
section in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. The question 
of the consent of the United Kingdom Government did 
not arise. (November 24.) 


New Constitution for the Fiji Islands. Replying 
to Mr. Skinnard coneerning the revision of the political 
constitution, Mr. Creech Jones said that the Governor 
of Fiji had promised to send his views and the report 
of the Constitution Committee after that report had been 
debated in the Legislative Council at the end of Novem- 
ber. He was not therefore at the moment able to make 
a statement. (November 24.) 


The Labour Board of British Honduras. Replying 
to Mr. Dumpleton, Mr. Creech Jones said that the Labour 
Advisory Board of British Honduras consisted of two 
Trade Union members, two employers, two officials sit- 
ting as independent members, and the Attorney-General 
who was Chairman; the Labour Officer was Secretary. 

The two trade union members were nominated by the 
local trade unions. Mr. Dumpleton asked in a supple- 
mentary whether the Secretary of State was aware that 
it was alleged that one of the trade union members was 
said to be representing a trade union that did not now 
exist. Mr. Creech Jones promised to look into the matter. 
(November 30.) 


The Ewe People of Togoland. Mr. Sorensen asked 
whether in view of the unfortunate tension and appre- 
hension existing among the Ewe people he would give 
an undertaking that action on the proposals in the 
Coussey report would not prejudice negotiations with 
the French Government in respect of the unification of 
the Ewe peoples and self-government for Togoland. Mr. 
Rees-Williams said that the Secretary of State had asked 
the Governor to consult the accredited representatives 
of the people of that territory and to let him have their 
considered view and the Governor’s own recommenda- 
tions. Until that had been done, he preferred to reserve 
judgment entirely and not to give an undertaking of any 
kind. (December 7.) h : 


Dollar earning capacity of the Colonial Empire. 
In reply to Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Creech Jones said 
that approximately 70 per cent. of the gross dollar earn- 
ings of the Colonial territories was accounted for by 
three commodities—rubber, tin and cocoa. Sugar to 
Canada was an item of growing relative importance and 
sisal and a few other commodities should be mentioned 
as contributors of a small part of the total. The balance 
was made up of a large number of very small items. 


(December 16.) 
5 


Southern Rhodesia paid half. 


Local Defence Forces of Africa. Mr. Rankin asked 
the Secretary of State whether he would say in which 
British Colonies in Africa no local defence forces had 
been raised. Mr. Creech Jones replied that all British 
colonial territories in Africa had local defence forces, 
except Zanzibar. (December 14.) 


Constitutional Reform in the Leeward Islands. Mr. 
Skinnard asked how far the wider terms of reference 
which would now be given to the Constitutional Reform 
Committee would cover the examination of the possibility 
of a fully elected Legislative Council and election of 
some members from that body to the Executive Council. 
Mr. Creech Jones replied that he did not propose to 


give wider terms of reference to the Committee. 
(December 14.) 
Colonial Empire—UNO Resolution. Mr. H. D. 


Hughes asked on what grounds the British delegation to 
the General Assembly voted against the principle of equal 
education for children of all races in non-self-governing 
territories. Mr. Creech Jones replied that the vote was 
not passed against the principle of equal education as 
such. It was cast because a vote in favour would have 
implied an admission that the United Nations has a locus 
standt for interfering in our colonial administration in 
a way in which the United Nations Charter did not in 
fact support. In a supplementary, Mr. Hughes said that 
it should be made clear that a British representative at 
the United Nations stated that it was the policy of the 
United Kingdom to provide equal education in all non- 
self-governing territories and, in view of the fact that 
only votes in resolutions, and not the speeches in meetings 
which lay behind them received attention in the press, 
could a full statement be published of all our votes on 
questions at recent meetings of the General Assembly. 
Mr. Creech Jones said that he had promised that a full 
statement would be published in the form of a White 
Paper. (December 14.) 

Co-operation in the Central African Territories. In 
reply to questions, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker gave the follow- 
ing information—His Majesty's Government was bound 
to take into account the difficulties inherent in political 
federation between these three territories, in particular, 
the obligation of the United Kingdom Government to 
the Africans in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the differ- 
ing constitutional status of the three territories, and the 
present objection of the Africans in N. Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to political integration. These were matters 
on which it would be necessary to obtain the views of the 
N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland Governments and also to 
consider the report of the recent debate in the N. 
Rhodesian Legislative Council. In reply to a supple- 
mentary, Mr. Noel-Baker said that there were in round 
figures 29,000 Europeans and 1,700,000 Africans in N. 
Rhodesia. In Nyasaland there were 2,500 Europeans 
and 2,300,000 Africans. Mr. Noel-Baker added that the 
Central Council had produced practical results in a large 
number of fields—broadcasting, meteorology, tourist in- 
dustry, African education, currency laws, agriculture, 
forestry, veterinary science, civil aviation and other 
things. The cost was about £35,000 a year, of which 
Mr. Noel-Baker hoped 
that there would be closer co-operation of the three 
territories on the Central African Council in economic 
policy, in scientific research and production. (Decem- 
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THE SETTLER’S ANTHEM 


THE Government ought to do something 
About the state of the roads, 

A metallized road to Cape Maclear, 

Where tourists can travel each day of the year. 
And first grade roads to pass the estates 

So that lorries can carry at Government rates 
Our private enterprise loads. 


The GOVERNMENT ought to do something 

About our railway line. 

Let coaches be flown from England by air, 

Helicopters can keep the track in repair, 

And when the tobacco is sent to the floor, 

And we’ve filled all the coaches and clamour for more, 
The ‘Flying Scot’ would be fine. 


The Government OUGHT to do something . 
About our children’s schools. 

As soon as the doctor has said they’re alive, 

A modern Play Centre until they are five. 

The Government then should pay fees and fare, 
To any school chosen, and when they are there, 
The parents will make all the rules. 


The Government ought to DO something 

About our labour supply. 

Democracy asks that the Government should 
Inform all the natives we’re here for their good: 
It should tell the D.C.s to supply our whole force, 
Just give them a list as a matter of course; 

They can write their reports by and by. 


The Government ought to do SOMETHING 
About the customs fees: 

We have so much hardship it’s just a disgrace 
To pay twenty-five per cent. duty on lace; 

The petrol and paraffin tax we deplore, 

How can the oppressed unofficial bear more 
Without any hope of release? 


THE GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO DO SOME- 
THING 
About the cost of it all. 
We know the Bomas have money galore; 
The Auditors bury it under the floor. 
But they mustn’t limit our profits by law, 
Or tax our tobacco or tea any more, 
By Freedom we stand or we fall! 
Central Africa News Review, October 21, 1949. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


pose and the passing of legislation to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women and girls in water. 

In the Leewards, as elsewhere in the West Indies, 
technical improvement by the introduction of machinery 
is actually feared by the workers, and in Antigua the 
amalgamation of holdings, which has resulted in better 
production, has also been opposed, because of fear of 
unemployment. The Commissions proposed increased 
mechanisation in the interests of efficiency, but it is clear 
that their recommendations for expansion of the industry 
can be accepted only if there is to be an assured export 
market “with guaranteed prices. The British Guiana 
Report goes even further, and recommends that the 
Imperial Government should pay a special subsidy of £1 
a ton for British Guiana alone, in view of its special 
costs of production due to the need for protection against 
the sea. 


Indeed, the whole question turns on the attitude of 
Britain. Extensive improvements in social services are 
proposed, which can be paid for only by increased pro- 
duction, since the profits on the estates are not high. In 
St. Kitts and Antigua, the trade unions have demanded 
the nationalisation of the sugar factories, which are 
making money, but the Commission has rejected the pro- 
posal, partly on the ground that funds for purchase are 
not available. The British Guiana Report (which, in- 
cidentally, is written throughout in a humane and under- 
standing spirit which might well have been emulated by 
the Leewards Commission) recalls the British Sugar Act 
of 1846, which abolished colonial preference and brought 
ruin to thousands of plantations in British territory. It 
is to be hoped that in 1950 Britain will act differently and 
give encouragement to the West Indies instead. (See 
Compass Points, page 7.) 
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